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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8, 1829. || and associates of his carly youth; many of’ disappointment is my portion. Oh! Ma 





these had removed to far distant scenes,) ry—Edward! had I been permitted to have 


= ‘land all traces of them were lost to him. | found you in life! but ) our cares are over, 


TERMS.—The Port Folio is published for the Others were materially changed in habits) mine must still endure!” As he was turn 
Proprietor every Wednesday, at 3 per annum, | and feelings, so that he could not have re-| ing to leave the spot, he perceived a beau- 


Publishing Office, No. 67, Arcade, second story, West | 
Avenue. Communications, (post paid) may be ad- | 


cognised in the dull plodding man of busi-|/tiful bey and a girl apparently younger, 


; 4 to the Reiter, Th C. Clash, | Ness, whose whole soul seemed to centre | leaning over the little gate of the enclosure, 
‘ se \|in his counting house, or in the ruined|}and earnestly regarding him. ‘** Did you 
SS ss | spendthrift, whose best years had been) know my poor father, sir?” said the boy, as 


[Frem the Chriemar Box.) | 
THE MOTHER'S CALL. | 
BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 
t ones, come to the fields with me, | 


ps 
4 hear the hum of the honey bee, | 
I hear the eall of the gray cuckoo, i summit, and many were gone to their eter | softening recollections rushed over hismind, 


I hear the note of the shrill curlew, 


jence tc comparative poverty; others had 


|| wasted in idle and vicious pursuits, the guy! Eveiyn approached them. ‘* Your father! 
jand free companions from whom he had || are you the son of Edward Benson” “Yes, 


parted with all the fond regret of youthful | sir; Fanny and I are both his children; and 
jfriendship. Some were sunk from afflu-| we have Mary and Leonard at home.” 
|| Mary and Leonard!” echoed Evelyn. 
kept climbing the flowery steep which || “ Leonard is my name also; your parents, 
leads to fortune, till they had reached the |! then, did not forget me!” and as a tide o: 


I bear the ety of the hunting hawk, nal rest. Evelyn felt a grateful conscious- | a torrent of tears proved that maturer years 


‘She sound of the dove in our custom'd walk, 

bog song of the lark, the tongue of the rill, 
shepherd's shout ou the pasture hill. } 

} 


} 
| 


My sweet ones, all come forth and play, 

The air is balm, and I smell! new hay; 

Come breathe of the flowers, and see how neat, 
The milk-maid trips on her scented feet; } 
Young folks eome forth all joy, and run | 
Abroad as bright as beams of the sun; 

Old men come out with a sadder grace; 

And matrons come with a graver face. 


The smoke streams up, and the air is rife 
With joy, and all is light and life. 

From east to west there’s not a stuin 

In all the sky, and the birds are fain, 

And the beasts are glad, while man in song 
Breaks out, for rain has lorded long, 

And earth has drunk more than her need 
To fill her flowers and nurse her seed. 


Now ,now ye come, my little ones all, 

As the young doves come at their mother’s call, 
One run to yon tall fox-glove, and see 

At his breakfast of balm the golden bee; 

Another go hunt from bud to bloom 

The worm that flies with a painted plume. 

Or see the doe solicitous lead 

Her twin fawas forth to the oderous mead, 

Or mark the nestlings, newly flown, 

With their tender wings and their crests of down. 


But stay, my children. Ere ye run, 

Who made the sky and yon glorious sun ? 
Whe framed the earth and macle it sweet 
With flowers, and set it ‘neath mankind's feet? 
*Twas One in heaven. Kneel down,and lay 
Your white foreheads to the grass, and pray, 
And render Him praise, and seck to be 

Pure, good, and modest—then come with me. 


} 





Written for the Pert Folio. 
MARY GRAYSON. 
BY MRS. HARRIET MUZZY. 


After an absence of fifteen years, Mr. | 
Evelyn returned to America, his native) 
country. Inthe appearance of the busy, 
bustling cities time seemed to have wrought 
no very material c , except those wal-| 
terations of decay and improvement which 
one naturally e to see after « long 
absence, and which brings to the mind the 
pleasing cuaviction that human skill and 
industry, aided by divine permission, more 
than keep with, nay, far cutstrip the 
slow, certain, devastations of time. 
Evelyn's first thoughts were of the friends 





jness that time had dealt kindly with him, || had not deadened the feelings of early 
,and had wrought a beneficial change in his) youth. The children wept from sympathy, 
views and feelings: the deep regrets, and and .at the recollection of their parents, 
' Poignant sorrow, which an early disappoint- | When Evelyn had a little recovered from 


| ment in love had inflicted upon his heart, | his emotion, he enquired respecting their 


were ameliorated, if not nearly effaced by present situation and residence. We are 
its salutary influence: he could now reflect, very poor, sir,’ answered the boy; ** Sut 
with complacency that the lovely and gen-| aunt Mary lets us live with her; she is very 
je being whom he had worshipped with || good to us, and works hard for us; and my 
jyouthful idolatry, had been for many years |) brother and sister, who are older than Fan- 


{the wife of his earliest friend, and ie could || ny and J, do all they can to help her. Aunt 





now rejoice that he had never told his pas- 


her, and from his successful rival, with the 


|, sion to its object, but had torn mal with the} 


| Mary came to us when father died; we ne- 
| ver saw her before, and she took care of us, 
jand though she is very poor, too, sir, she 


secret buried in his heart. He could new} put that stone over father’s and mother’s 
contemplate Benson as the husband of Mary | grave.” * And every body says aunt Mary 
| without any of those bitter feelings which | 1s too good for this world!” added the little 
| had at one time destroyed the charm of ear- || girl; “and so we are afraid she will die too, 
|ly friendship, and catsed him to shun the || and then what will become of us?” “ You 
tfriend whom he had prized above all others. | have a father in heaven who will never for- 
| Consequently, he resolved to revisit his || sake you,” replied Evelynas he kissed the 
native village, seck out Benson and his/|tears from the child’s rosy cheek; “and f 


| Mary, and renew his intercourse of friend-| 
ship with them, for Evelyn’s was a heart 
|which yearned for the reciprocations of! 
ifriendship and sympathy, *‘and where,” | 
thought he, **may I seck them with the} 
‘hope of success if not in the society of the | 
friends of my youth?” Arrived at the vil- 
| lage which had been the scene of his youth- 
‘fu joys and pastimes, as well as that of his 
jearly sorrow and disappointment, Evelyn | 
| hastened to make enquiries respecting his | 
ifriends, ‘ Edward Benson has been dead 
‘these five years,” replicd the person whom | 
lhe interrogated ; “he is buried, with his} 
| wife, in the grave-yard yonder. A white! 
| marble slab will show you where they lic.” 
“His wife!” exclaimed Evelyn, “ is she too! 
gone?” He broke from his informant, who | 
was a stranger to him, and proceeded to) 
the place where 





} 
| 

After visiting the graves in which he had | 
seen his parents laid previous to his depar-| 
ture, Evelyn searched for the last resting-| 
place of Benson and his Mary; it was easily | 
found; a neat white marble slab with a sim-| 
ple inscription told the names of those who 
slept beneath. Evelyn heaved a deep sigh, 


* Each in his narrow ectl forever laid, 
The rade forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 





and a tear stole from his eye as he read the| 


| 


|will be your friend on earth while life is 
lent me.” I must see this aunt Mary who 
| has been so good to you,” resumed Evelyn 
jafter a short pause: “*who can she be ?”? 
continued he, musing: “ your father never 
had a sister, and the name of your mother 
was Mary also.” “ Yes,” replied the boy; 
**but this aunt Mary was no relation to fa 
ther—she says she is my mother’s cousin 
she used to hive here a great while ago; but 
she went away and staid; but when father 
died, she came and staid with us till mother 
died, and then she took care of us. 

Evelyn commissioned the children to in 
form their protectress that he would call to 
see her in the evening. In the mean time 
jhe hoped to gather from some person it 
ithe village those particulars “which they 


| ° 
'were unable to give him, and which delt- 





\lcacy forbade his endeavouring to extract 


irom the children themselves. Evelyn 
| found several of his early friends still living 
jon the spot where he had left them, and 
{was recognized by them with real pleasure: 
among them was an old school fellow, for 
whom he had always cherished a particular 
regard; he rejoiced to find Lim surrounded 
| by a smiling family, and enjoying the re- 
ward of well directed talents and laudable 
industry. From his friend Harriscn, Evelyn 
learned the circumstances that had occur- 





inscription “ Edward Benson and Mary | ed during his absence ; and he listened to 


wife.” “It is ever thus.” he exclaimed; 


those which concerned Benson and Mary 
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with ming'ed emotions of surprise, pity, 
and admiration. We will give the little de- 
tail in our own words, unbroken by the 
remarks of the narrator, or those of the 
deeply interested auditor -—When Evelyn 
left his native villoge, and ultimately quit 
ted his own for « foreign land, it wes in the 
full conviction that Edward Benson would 
in 0 few months become the husband of 
Mary Grayson. Mary had no fortune, ex- 
cept her virtucs and her be auly, but accus 
tomed to rely on her own exertions 
beloved by all who knew her for her as 

ble character, her lite hed hitherto be 
passed in bapp» eecurity She was dev 
tedly attached to Rdward Benson, and on 
ver b 


ami 
wT ONe Moment suspected that she was 
the object of a dee p and ardent passion t 
the highly gifted Pvelyn, whose character 
she venerated, and whos g* nile mor 
she admire. 

Mary Grayson hed a cousin of the same 
name, the daughter of her father’s brother 


a: 


she was also an orphan, in indigent circum-| 


stances, but possessing a face of the most 
dazzling beauty, and temper and manners 
of extreme vivacity, she was an object of 
general admiration; she was a coquetic, and 
every one knows that a coquette in humble 
life is as selfish, as heartless, as unfecling, 
and as dangerous in her sphere as a coquett 
in an elevated station, and is equally ready 
to sacrifice every thing for the gratification 
of her own vanity, and love of admirat on 
Such was the girl who came from her n 
tive city to visit her cousin previous to he 
matriage,and to remain some time with her. 
In the unsuspecting kindness of her heart, 
Mary Grayson had requested the compan) 
of her cousin, that she might partake of th 
rural gaicties that were expected to fillos 
their marriage, and glso to show regard for 
so near arelative. Fate seemed to have 
decreed that this union should not teke 
place. The sudden illness, and subsequent 
death of her only relation except her con- 
sin, the grandmother with whom she resi 
ded, obliged Mary to postpone it fora time, 
and in that period a change took place 
which eventually destroyed her flattering 
hopes. 

enson had been at first struck with 
the beauty and gaiety of the young stran- 
ger; she was not slow in perceiving his 
admiration, and while poor Mary was en- 
gaged in attending upon her dying pa- 
rent, the heartless unprincipled coquctte 
was busy in twining her chains around the 
fancy, if not the heart, of her aflianced 
husband. Benson’s vanity was charmed by 
her attentions, and evident wish to attract 
his admiration; but she was mistress of her 
art, and suffered him not to perceive the 
wiles of the coquette, but to imagine that 
her preference was involuntary. At first 
she aimed only to engage his admiration; 
regardless of the consequences which might 
follow: her artifices did not pass unobscrv- 
ed, though her injured friend was the last to 
perceive them; and when officious but well- 
meant kindness had called her attention to 
the conduct of her lover and her cousin, 


she saw with dismay and anguish, that Ed-|| 


ward Benson, though he strove to disguise 
the truth, had transferred his love from her- 


self to. her visitor. Mary saw that there was 


but one course for her to pursue: to accept 
his hand after the discovery she had made, 
would have been repugnant to every feel- 


ing of delicacy, and in direct opposition to, 


her principles; she knew that her friends 
were indignant at the conduct of her cou- 
sin, and that her imprudence had injured 


her reputation. Struggling with her ten-! 


wy 


| derness, and striving to banish from her 
thoughts the remembrance of her own de- 
solate situation, and blighted hopes, she 
ummoncd pride and resolution to her aid, 
nd informed Benson that Le was free—that 
woukl never enter iv rannuien which, 
ler the present circnmet %, @ 
luctive of nothing but d ion om 
. eret « bet! Henson would 
tr exculpeted bimmerli; but Mary bh 
‘ rge against hom ot 
om’, bh 


€ wld be 
ml f 
m i er . 7 
' . x wm * arttul 
bent h 


. 


“Y 


s hers the 


ght in her own lures 

Ltli tefl ng had become reriogs , 
| no alternative, she did 
" 


» in 
jage | 


she | 
Renee 
the vil 


he buried | 


her own bosom. 


fet 
tse mar 

‘ 

alee 4 

pler fi 

ea@tcis t 
gi 
De ewe 
as might have been expected, was produc 
tive of no real happiness 


business, 


musfortuncs 
anal stibse quent ill health, aggre 
vated the remembrance of his erroneous 
conduct; his wife was not a being caleulat 
ed te sympathise in his cares, or Dghte n 
them by her own exertions: they had four 
childre i a: sof m 
bron git on pur bably by n glect, and in- 
creased by weak repinings and recrimina- 
the unhappy Benson fell into a lin- 
» which eventua ly carried him 
Poverty tad long since laid her iron 
fangs upon this devoted family, and Mrs. 
Renson had also been for some time in a 
lining his death left his helpless 
dren ' the kind 
Mary Grayson heard of 
eath of her once loved Bensen with 
deep cancern for his sufferings and early 
fate; she hastened to suceour his children 
for his sake, and soon learned to love them 
for their own. She attended her ungrate- 
ful cou in in her last illness, and after her 
k the orphans under ler care; she 
laboured unremittingly to sapport and edu- 
cate them, and was followed by blessings 
wherever she appeared. 


lafter a ser sfortunes, 


state: 
st 


hout resource, cxce P 


8 of strong 


rs. 


Tr 
aeaun too 


The best feelings of our nature do not 
evaporate with the gay aspirations and fer- 
vid hopes of romantic youth; they remain 
to illumine the graver hours of maturer life, 
and notunfrequently gild with gentle ra- 
diance the evening of declining age. 


Evelyn prepared for his visit to Mary 
Grayson with feelings perhaps more clias- 
tened and subdued, but certainly not less 
exalted than those with which he had met 
her in the ardour of youthful fondness. He 
found Mary not indeed as young or as hap- 
py as when he left her, but she did not ap- 

| pear to him less beautiful; the light of in- 
tellectual and moral beauty irradiated her 
countenance, and the placid feeling of an 
approving conscience lent its charm to her 
somewhat faded cheek: a mutual tie united 
them, that of sympathy for the lovely or- 
phans whom each had vowed to protect— 
and where there is sympathy, love is almost 
sure to follow. 
returned in all its purity and truth, and in 
a short time he was blest in an union with! 
the object of his first and only love. That} 
virtue, piety, and benevolence sometimes 
find their reward, even on earth, was fully 
exemplified in their tranquil and happy | 
| lives; and every inhabitant of the village | 
|| who had known her trials, her virtues, and | 
|| her | rejoiced in the brightened pros- | 
|| pects well merited felicity of Mary | 
Grayson. . ‘ 


THE LAY OF 
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we to rar ce oa this wild garb, 
frat b ty th sabe 
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throw 


is y a ; “a te Pe ~ Crean 4 


te where @ eee Beebe treet elie 
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Ae free 
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aves. my her ond I 
toe wind, 


coms of Avraly 
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— 
A PERSIAN TALE. 


THE TEN PIASTKES. 





— 


CONCLUDED. 


The holy man, scarce ly able to suppres 
a smile as he carefully folded up the egit 
piastres, bade Abdulla to be of frood heart, 
we rely upon a sure return. He then kel 
him, exclaiming as before, ‘ Chanty, cham 
tv! Ife that giveth to the poor lendethls 
the t rd, and he that lendeth to the Lad 

hall be repaid a hundred-fold!’ 

When Abdulla came within sight of bis 
cottage, thev all ran to meet him, Th 
breathless Yusuph was the first who reath- 
ed his father: * Where is my horse and my 
sword!’ And my Indian handkerchief and 
golden slippers? said Jittle Fatima, whe 
had now come up. ‘And my silk vest” 
said Zeeba, who was close behind het 
daughter. But wealth has changed yout 
disposition, my dear Abdulla!’ said the 
good woman, ‘ you have become gnive 
and no doubt,’ she added with a smile, ‘# 
dignified that you could not be burdened, 
but have hired a servant to bring home th 
horse, and carry the presents for your & 
mily. Well, children, be patient; we shall 
see every thing ina few minutes.’ A 
shook hishead, but would not speak award 
till he entered his dwelling. He thensea 
ed himself on his coarse mat, and re 
all his adventures, every part of which w# 
heard with temper, till his last act, that 
giving his piastres to the mendicant. Zee 
ba, who had a little more knowledge 
the world than her husband, and whose 
mind was ruffled by disappointment, loudly 
reproached him with his stupidity and foly 
in thus throwing away the money he 


| obtained by the liberality of the rei, @ 
Evelyn’s early attachment || 


whom she immediately went and gave i 
formation of all that had occurred. 

enraged squire sent for Abdulla: *You 
blockhead,’ said he, * what have you been 


' about? 1, who am a man of substance, M 


ver give more than a copper coin® to the 
| vagabond rascals who go about asking 

| rity; and here you have given one of 

| cight piastres—enough to spoil the 

| generation: but he promised you aa 


® “Ppoole-siyah,” literally black coin 
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dred fold, and you shall have it to prevent lone to sell?” ‘One!’ said Abdulla, “I have 
Here,’ said he to the <crvante | plenty! ‘Plenty!’ renentedthe man, ‘Vee, 
gar him, ‘seize the fellow, and give jim a a bog full.’ * Common pebblcs, l suppose; 
sadred stripes!’ The order was obeyed can youshow me any? ‘Look here 1” anid! 
~ so as given, and poor Abdulla went Abdulla, taking owt a hon lful, which so + 
bome on the night of the day following that pe he jeweller that it was some 
stich hed dawned wpon his wealth, sore before he cowk! speak. ‘ Will you ren 
fem beating, Without a coin in bis pocket here, honest man,’ said he, * fur a morn 
at of temper with sik mercers, bor trembling av he spoke, * and | will ret 
dakrs, cutlhers, shpper-maker, tantly.” So sap ing, he left the shop, | 
ants, wyuires, wives, hiuwelf, and all Un n afew minutes with th 
owt “rete and some of hic attemlants 
Early next morning, Alvlulla « ave # the man,” call he, ‘1 aon teem 
ened by a message that the rele wanted hags with him: he has foun 
we. Before he went be hed ferwiwen hic “t treasere of KRhooeroo,* hie; 
vfe, eho was much greved at Qhe punish by cheemmetecla, muloca, ancl p 
eet whch ber imceeretion hal browne tt far beyorsl 
epa b thusbem!. He alee khinsed scl 
~~ =~! bid them be of goed heart, for he 
ogy yet, through Gel’s fave 7, weak 
weeds for the duappelntment he hed 
ageed them When he came te the rei 
ie letter san, ‘I hawe found a job for vou, 
Mabella, that will bring y mioy : 
hem, in thee dry soil, I mean to al g for wa 
tet, al vou mest toil day after day till it is 
feel. So svaying, he went away, leaving 
thdulla to his own sud reflections and 
baru. babar ir ite made little progr 
fet two dove; but on the third, when about 
eo quints bo low upon 
® bras: vessel; on looking into which he 
feed it full of round white stencs, which 
were bcautiful from their smoothness and 
the lustre. Me tried to break one with 
be tecth, but could not. * Well,’ said he, 
‘this is no doubt some of the rice bel nging 
to the squire, which has been turned into 
Gomes: Lam glad of it—he is a cruel mas- 
te; L will however take them home—thev 
ae very pretty; and now I recollect I saw 
me very hike them at Meshed for sale. 
But what can this be?’ said Abdulla to, 
himself, cis: ngaging another pot from the 


fies fail 
{te 


Ti 
tien 
n 
nn” 
" 

e 
ei 8 


€ apy chal 
y 
on 
i 
het. 
lw \ 


" 
amal bunt re any eX 
save he hae a bag t ] i 
wila to be scare! 
nt 


adh 
trate «ordered A 
the jewels which had been 
found. r 
he had deposited the bag, which he dil; 
all were carefully sealed, and carried] with 
Abdalla to the governor, by whom he was 
strictly examined. He toki his whole his- 
tory from first to last, the receiving of ten 
piastres; his charity at the shrine of the 
imam ; his intended purchases ; the conduct 
of the mercer, the horse-dealer, the cutler, 
the slipper-maker, the pro rises of the men 
dicant; the disappointment and anger of 
his wife; the cruelly of the reis; the digging 
of the well; the discovery of the pretty 
stones; the plan formed for disy* sing of 
them, with the reserve for further charity. 
All this was narrated with a clearness and 
simplicity that stamped its truth, which wes 
confirmed by the testimony of bis wife and 
children who were brought to Meshed. 
But notwithstanding this, Abdulla, his fa 
mily, and the treasures he had found we e 
a few days afterwards despatched for Isfa- 
han, under a guard of five hundred horse- 
men. Express couriers were sent before 
—s Oho! these are darker, they must!) to advise the great Abbas of the discovery 
¢ been wheat—but they are very beau-|| Which had been made, and of all that had 
til: and here!’ cried he, ‘ thee thiaina been done. , 
Peeces of glass arc finer and brighter than|| .During these proceedings at Meshed, ex- 
= eed a they are glass; | a events occurred in ; Isfahan. 
etween two stones, || Shah Abbas the great saw one’night in a 
y oer break it. || dream the holy Imam Medhee clothed in 
_ Pleased with this discovery, and believ-|| gteen robes. The saint, after looking sted- 
ing he had got something valuable, but ig-|| fastly at the monarch, exclaimed, ‘ Abbus, 
norant what it was, he dug out all he could || protect and favour my friend!’ The king 
o, on putting them into a bag, carefully yee ape troubled at _ dream, and de- 
cealed it even from his wife. His plan|) sited his astrologers and wise men to ex- 
Was to obtain a day’s leave from his alien pound it; but they could not. On the two 
§° again to Meshed, where he had } following nights the same vision appeared, 
hopes of selling the pretty stones of various || and the same words were pronounced. The 
colours for as much money as weuld pur-|;monarch lgst all temper, and threatened 
chase the silk vest, the horse, the sword. || the chief istrologers and others with death 
the slippers, and the handkerchief. His|| unless they relieved the anxiety of his mind 
Rind dwelt with satisfaction on the pleasing || before the evening of the same day. While 
suprise it would be to those he loved, to|| preparations were making for their execu- 
see him a z ome, mounted on the|| tion, the couriers from the governor of Me- 
» and loaded with the other articles. | 
But while the pious Abdulla indulged in| 
cam, he always resolved tliat the! 
Imm Melhdee should receive a fifth of 
whatever wealth he obtained. ||narch is explained. The peasant Abdulla 
er sgine weeks’ hard labour at the ,of Khurassan, who, though ignorant and 
Vell, water was found. The reis was in| poor, is pious and charitable, and who has 
Sood humour, and the boon of a holiday || become the chosen instrument of Provi- 
het gre Abdulla departed before day-| dence for discoverjng the treasures of 
that no one might see the bag which|| Khoosroo, is the revealed friend of the 
carried; when close to Meshed, he con-|| holy Imam Mehdee, who has commanded 
Cealed it near the root of atree, having first) that this good and humble man be honour- 
es he pee be pageete sueen ! phi _ protection and favour of the king 
! 2 fa ake) Se 
em. He went toa shop where he had/| 
Sen some like them. 
Pouting to those in the shop, if he would 
.8ny such articles. * Certainly,’ said 
dewelles, for such he was; ‘ have you 


was then desired to show wh 


iT seheces 


& the 


he surtace, he cam 


the Ictters, hastened to the king. ‘ Let the 
mind of the refuge’ of the world be at re- 


| 


to 


* Cyrus. There is a common belief in Persia 
that an immense treasure was buried by this mo- 
narch. + Jchan-Penah, 


| 


shed arrived, and the vizier, after perusing | 


pose,’ he said; ‘for the dream of our mo- 


|| Shah Abbas listened to the particulars, 
He asked the man, |) Which were written from Meshed with de-, 


I light; his mind was quite relieved, and he 
ordered all bie nobles and his army to ae. 
cc lupany hun 8 day's marek from lefanen to 
mect the friend of the hely imem. 
epproach of the party was announced, 
hing walked from bis tent o strort dis. 
tance te meet them. West eaene one hen. 
bred hereemenm: heat Abdulla, wih ry 
me bound, sitting on a camel, after 
nother, ba wile Beeka, end fellowes 
cr chikiren Vesuph end Petima, rid- 
«rome theul, ebind the prisenm- 
wag the tree are A hundred hewse- 
mn guarded each flank, and two hundred 
ered the rear, Shab Albbat mode the 
amehe which carried Abdalla end his f- 
vk 1 clewe te bien, am! aided with his 
royal hands to auntie the cords by which the 
pool oan was bound, while others released 
his wife and children. A suit of the king's 
own robes were directed to be put upon 
Abdulla, and the monarch led bim toa seat 
close to his throne: bet before he would 
consent to be scated, he thusaddressed his 
majesty : 

*O, king of the universe, Tam a poor 
man, but | was contented with my lot, and 
happy in my family #1 first knew wealth. 
From that day my life has been a series of 
misfortunes: folly and ambition have made 
me entertain wishes out of my sphere, and 
I have brought disappointment and misfor- 
tune on those I loved best; but now that 
my death is near, and it pleases your majes- 
ty to amuse yourself with a mock honour to 
your slave, he is satisfied, if your royal ele- 
mency will only spare the lives of that kind 
woman and these dear children. Let them 
be restored to the peace and innocence of 
their native valley, and deal with me ac- 
cording to your royal pleasure.’ : 

On uttering these words, Abdulla, over- 
come by his feclings, burst into tears. Ab- 
bas was himself greatly moved. ‘Good 
and pious man,’ he said, ‘I intend to ho- 
nour, not to slay thee. ‘Thy humble and 

| sincere prayers, and thy charitable offer- 
ings at the shrine of the holy Mchdce, have 
: been approved and accepted. He has com- 
manded me to protect and favour thee, 
Thou shalt stay a few days at my capital, to 
recover from thy fatigues, and return as 
governor of that province from which thou 
hast come a prisoner. A wise minister, 
versed in the forts of office, shall attend 
thee; but in thy piety and honesty of ¢ 
racter I shall find the best qualities for him 
who is destined to rale over others. Thy 
‘good wife Zeeba has already received the 
silk vest she su anxiously expected; and it 
shall be my charge,’ continued the gracious 
monarch, with a smile, ‘to see Yusuph pro- 
vided witha horse and sword, and that lit- 
tle Fatima shall have her handkerchief and 
golden slippers. , 
The manner as well as the expressions 
of the king dispelicd all Abdulla’s fears, and 
filled his heart with boundless gratitude. 
He was soon after nominated governor of 
Khorassan, and became famous over the 
country for his humanity and justice. He 
|repaired, beautified, and richly endowed 
| the shrine of the holy Imam, to whose guar- 
dian care he ever ascribed his advancement, 
Yusuph became a favourite of Abbas, and 
| was distinguished by hs skill ——_ 
lship, and by his gallantry atima was 
omen to a of the principal nobles, and 
|| the good Zeeba had the satisfaction through 
' life of being sole mistress in her family, and 
| having no rival in the affection of her hus- 
|| band, who continued to cherish in his ex- 
sited situation those ties and —— which 
had formed his happiness in humble life. 
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Written for the Port Folio. | from the zenith to the ground, and marked | procession lingered on the summit of the 
STANZAS | its track by the forests on flame, and the) hill. The thunder pealed; and they tog 

4 swe i = . - . i] “7. . 
|i shattered summits of the hills. | at the command, diffusing waves Of light 
BYMNS. HARRIET MUZZY. || Defence was unthought of; for the |over the expanse of heaven. Their cho. 
Friend of my early happier days, | mortal enemy had passed from the mind. | rus was heard, still, magnificent, ‘and mel. 
Now lost to life and me— | Our ‘“heagts quaked for fear; but it was | ancholy, when their splendor was diminig). 
What measured line may speak thy praise, to see the “powers of heaven shaken.” All i ed to the brightness ofastar. Then th 
What praise were meet for thee? | cast away the shield and spear, and crouch- | thunder roared again, the cloudy temple 


ed before the descending judgment. We | was scattered on the winds, and darknes, 


The tablet that records thy na . . * i} 
table cords thy name | were conscience smitten. Our cries of re-| the omen of her grave, settled upon Jer. 


In many a Acart is found; 





*Twere idle that the breath of fame | morse, anguish, and horror, were heard | salem. 
Should waft its empty sound— through the roar of the storm. We howl- 
- 2 e: ide us; we plunged in- —_ aeok 
Over that humble quict spot, sed to the earth to hide us; A rat. } A NUBIAN BEAUTY, 
Where thou art slumbering low; | to the sepulchres to escape the wrath that 
a ° , + * - - to + - H i. +4 
Nor ean the werld, who knew thee not, consumed the living; we would have buried i Bruce, while travelling through Sen. 


The grief of friendship know. | ourselves under the mountains. ||naar, the Southern Kingdom of Nubia, was 
“! knew the cause, the unspeakable || taken for a Physician by the natives, an 
With sickening anguish dwells peg and knew that the “last nour of | calted by vw? — 7 oor for Sveveal 
’Tis then thy form benign appears | crime was at hand, A few fugitives, aston- of the sable Ladies in his harem. _ After 
And gricf’s warm tribute swells. | ished to see one man among them not sunk || describing the apartment inte which be 
into the lowest feebleness of fear, came || was admitted, he gave the following d. 

And many a heart which thou has cheer'd, round me, and besought me to lead them i scription of the Royal Beauty: “Upons 
Has made for thee a shrine; | to some place of safety, ifsuch were now to | large bench or sofa, covered with blue Su. 
If other hearts thy worth ee, |. be found onearth. [told themopenly that || rat cloth, sat three persons, clothed from 
mF Gs Gam eatnes entae ! | they were to dic; and e»unselled them te | the neck to the feet with blue cotton. One 
die in the hallowed ground of the Temple. || of these, who I found was the favorile, ws 

I may not drop a tear— hey followed; and I led them throngh about six feet high, and corpulent beyond 
But while the fount of feeling flows, streets encumbered with every shape ofhu-|| all proportion. She seemed to me, nextto 
Thou hast thy tribute here, man suffering to the foot of Mount Moriah. || the Elephant and Rhinoceros, the largest 
But beyond that, we found advance impos- || living creature I had met with. _Hler fee 

| sible. " Piles of cloud, whose darkness was| tures were perfectly like those of a negr, 


When busy thought, on other years, 


O’er thy last place of calm repose 








JERUSALEM. |, palpable even in the midnight in which we a ring of gold passed through her unde 

The elosine ; || stood, covered the holy hill. — Impatient, lip, and weighed it down, till, like a flap, it 

ve closing scene of its fall. and not'to be daunted by any thing that man |! covered her chin, and left her teeth bar, 

(From Salathiel.) || could overcome, I cheered my dishearten- || which were very small and fine. The in 

_ “The fall of our illustrious and unhappy || ed band, and attempted to lead the way up side of her lip she had made black with a» 
city was supernatural. The destruction of |the ascent. But I had scarcely entered the ||timony. Her ears reached down to he 


the conquered was against the first princi-| cloud, when I was swept downward by a|/shoulders, and had the appearance d 
ples of the Roman policy, and, to the last) gust that tore the rocks in a flinty shower | wings; she had in each of thema large ring 
hour of our national existence, Rome held) roundime. Now came the last and most || of gold, somewhat smaller than a man’sit 
out offers of peace, and lamented our fran- \| wondrous sign that marked the fate of re- | tle finger, and about five inches in diame 
tic determination tobe undone. But the jected Israel. |;ter. She had a gold necklace, like what 
decree was gone forth from a mightier “While I lay helpless, I heard the whirl- || we used to call esclavage, of several rows, 
throne. During the latter days of the siege, || wind roar through the cloudy hill; and the | one below the other, tu which were bung 
a hostility, to which that of man was as the| vapors began to revolve. A pale light, like || rows of sequins pierced. She had on ber 
grain of sand to tue tempest that it drives! that of the rising moon, quivered on their | ankles two rings of gold larger than any! 
on, overpowered our strength and senses.|!edges; and the clouds rose, and rapidly || had ever seen upon the feet of felons; with 
Fearful shapes and voices in the air; visions shaped themselves into the forms of battle- || which I could not conceive it possible for 
startling us from our short and troubled || ments and towers. The sound of voices) her to walk; but I afterwards found that 
sleep; lunacy in its most hideous forms; || was heard within, low and distant, yet|)they were hollow. The others were dres 
sudden death in the midst of vigor; the fu-|| strangely sweet. Still the lustre brighten- |sed much in the same manner.” 
2 a “raya loose upon our unshel- | éd, and the airy buildings rose, tower on |} 
ered heads—we had every terror and evil || tower, and batilement on battkement. In alii — 
that could beset human nature, but pesti- || awe that held us mute, we knelt and gazed ! A THANKSGIVING TURKEY. 
lence; the most probable of all in a city || on this more than mortal architecture, that || An ingenious contriver of ways and 
crowded with the famishing, the diseased, | continued rising and spreading, and glow-|! means, residing hereabouts, some ‘twenty 
the wounded, and the dead. Yet though ||ing with a serener light. still, soft, silver, || years ago, being in want of aturkey where 
the streets were covered with unburied; || yet to which the broadest moonbeam was) with to be thankful according to law, o 
though every wall and trench was teem-||dim. At last, it stood ferth to earth and || the last Thursday in November, set his wits 
ing; though six hundred thousand corpses heaven, the colossal image of the first Tem-|! to work to procure one without labor, lore 
lay flung over the ramparts, and naked to || ple, of the buildings raised by the wisest of), or money. Turkies, as every body knows, 
the sun—pestilence came not; for if it had}; men, and consecrated by the visible glory.|| are fond of an apple-tree for their couch, 
come, the enemy would have been scared || All Jerusalem saw tie image; and the shout||/and our hero, going in the stillness of tt 
away. But the “abomination of desola-|/that in the midst of their despair ascended || night, singled out a fine fat gobbler froms 
tion,” the pagan standard was fixed; where |, from its thousands and tens of thousands, || tree full belonging to one of his neighbors 
it was to remain until the plough passed | told what proud remembrances were || While reconnoitering the roost, he heard 
over the ruins of Jerusalem: || there. But a hymn was heard that might/|the feathered bipeds say, very distinctly, 
“On this night, this fata! night, no man|| have hushed the world beside. Never fell|| “Quit! quit! guit/? but considering thes 
laid his head upon the pillow. Heaven and lon my ear, never on human sense, a sound || as mere words of course, he did not 
earth were in conflict. Meteors burned a-'; so majestic, vet so subduing; so full of mel-|| them a feather, but taking a piece of 
bove us; the ground shook under our feet; || ancholy, yet of grandeur and command —!| yarn from his pocket, he made it fast to the 
the volcano blazed; the wind burst forth in ll ‘The vast portal opened, & from it marched || right leg of his intended prize, and ret! 
irresistible blasts, and swept the living and || a host, such as man had never seen before, {| without further alarming the brood, ors 
the dead in whirlwinds far into the desert. |; such as man shall never see but once agein; | all disturbing their owner. The next day 
We heard the bellowing of the distant|/the guardian angels of the city of David!—||he went to his neighbor’s house, with the 
Mediterranean, as if its waters were at our ||they came forth glorious, but with woe in|] following interrogatory.—‘*You havn’t seen 
sides swelled by a newdeluge. The lakes! all their steps; the stars upon their helmets/|no stray gobbler here, have you’” 
and rivers roared and inundated the land. dim; their robes stained, tears flowing|| neighbour answered that he had not; bat 
The fiery sword shot out ten-fold fire.— jdown their celestial beauty, ‘Let us go|| thet there might possibly be one amongst 
Showers of blood fell. Thunder pealed || hence,” was their song of sorrow. ‘Let us|] his turkies;and asked the other if he sh ; 
from every quarter of the heaven. Light- | go hence,” was answered by the sad ech-|| know the turkey on seeing him. “0 yes, 











nings in immense sheets, of an intensity of|| oes of the mountains. said the wily man of inventions, “I 
duration that turned the darkness into 
more day, withering eye and soul, burned !! 


“Let us go hence,” swelled upon the'|| know him very well, by a bit of red yarn be 
night, to the farthest limits of the land. The!! bad round his right leg.” Accordingly 
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whole flock of turkies were assembled, and 
the man deeply regretting his loss, and de-| 
ine he would not have takena silver dol- 
lar for the bird, began to examine the| 
whole lot.” ‘Gobble! gobble! gobble !”’ | 
gid an indignant turkey, taller than the | 
rest by ahead. “Ah! that’s he,” said the | 
man, springing up two feet as he spoke, | 
«hat’s the very identical feller, don’t you || 
gee he has got the mark on?” “Well so he}; 
has sure enough,” said the honest neighbor, | 
taking two quids of pigtail in three seconds 
—“gnd yet, I’ll be darned and roasted 
alive, if he doesn’t look as much like aj 
bler of mine astwo white beans! How-|| he Rev. Dr. Griffin, in his eloquent | 
smever, as the critter belongs to you, why |) speech before the American Education So- |) 


|lence of the wind. Need we say after this, | 
| that this delicate tribute to the memory of | 
ja child, was reared by the hands of the 
| mother? 


PHRENOLOGY. 


To seek out heads of every shape, 

Bacon and Shaksprare, ass and ape, 
Phrenologists take pains; 

And in this search they are surely right, 

For ne"er was system brought to light, 
So much in want of Brains. 


| 
| 


| 
WOMAN. 


| 
| 
| 


i} 
1} 
} 


“Not she with trait’rous kiss her Saviour stung, 
Not she denied him with unholy tongue; 

She when apostles shrunk, could dangers brave, || 
Last at the cross, and earliest at the grave.” I} 


must take him, that’s all.” rye we | ciety, at its late meeting, in New-York, ap- || 

more, but caught the turkey ss nag h || pealed to that sex, who like ministering an- |! 
him over (as he verily suppose Ae he ©\\gels love to hover about the chambers of | 

htfal claimant. The other thanked him | sickness—who owe so much to christianity; | 
for his nee = _ roe, Benet jand introduced the following beautiful | 
come and take'a Thanksgivi Po sta 
him, and telling him he should be as wel- || Loren 
come toa bit of the turkey as though it was || 
his own, he marched off triumphantly, || 
with the prize under his arm, and a laugh | 
in his sleeve.— Berkshire American. 


3 . ‘ REV. GEORGE CROLY. 
A DISCONSOLATE HUSBAND. The Reverend George Croly,whose pro- 
The Consul’s wife at Mycone “had been || ductions, many of which are well known in 
married upwards of six years, and yet atthe this country, all bear the stamp of genius, 
time I was introduced to her she was though a deficiency in taste and judgment 
scarcely twenty yearsofage. ‘The consul js sometimes perceptible, has been associa- 
appeared ardently attached to her; nor did | ted with the Editors of the London Week- 
she seem to hold that servile rank to which! ly Review. An article on the Life and 
the Levantine ladies are devoted; she was || Times of Archbishop Lend, in a late num- 
g2y, young and lovely; her husband good- || ber is said to be from his pen. 
bumoured, frank and affable; and in ns 
the family was a perfect oriental picture of | - 
demnstic happiness. * © © Here we| DR. JOHNSON. 
were visited by my former host the Consul, || Ina conversation with Boswell, he obser- 
whom I was startled to see equipped in a|| ved how little a soldier got for his serviccs, 
full suit of the deepest mourning, and with ||in proportion to otheas, who less deserve 
abeard of six weeks growth, according to! rewards. Boswell—‘*Goldsmith has acqui- 
the mourning custom of the Greeks. | On|\ red more fame than all the officers last war, |, 
inquiring the cause of his distress, he in-|| who were not Generals,’? Johnson—“Why, | 
formed me, with streaming eves, that his||sir, you will find ten thousand fit to do 
beloved signora had expired about two!| what they did, before you will find one fit 
months before; her death being occasioned || to do what Goldsmith has done. You must i 
by following the advice of an inexperien- || consider, that a thing is valued according | 
ced physician who had attended her. The, to its rarity. A pebble that paves the street || 
sight of me seemed to tear open all the clo-|'is in itself more useful than the diamond 
sed wounds of the poor fellow’s bosom; he | on a lady’s finger.” 
Wept profusely, sighed long and deeply, || 
and seemed a melancholy picture of fixed | VIRTUE. 
and overwhelming grief. * * * Onhis (a : é 
departure, I communicated to another old}} Virtue is the brightest ornament of youth. | 
acquaintance my sympathy with the sor-|| As on the one hand religion never appears || 
tow of the worthy consul; but, judge of}; more lovely and engaging than when it 
my surprise, when he informed me, with aj} dwelis on the lips and is exhibited in| 
significant smile, that Signor Cordia had | the lives of young people, so on the i 
omitted in his tale of misfortunes, to men- | other hand, young persons never appear so |, 
tion one little incident; namely, that he bad | amiable, and deserve so much esteem and i 
consoled himself with a second partner, | confidence as when they are religious;— || 
about a month after the death of the first, || when they walk in the paths of ytrtue, hon-|| 
and, by a strange commingling of joy and |) esty, sobriety and integrity. Always inter-|) 
ering. had absolutely compelled his pre-|) esting in itself, youth is rendered doubly so 
sent lady to put on, along with himself, |, when associated with the graces and tem- 
deep mourning for her lamented predeces- |pers of the gospel. A young man or a 
wr.” Letters from the Egeun. |young woman destitute of religion, may be 
very estimable and worthy on account of 
| the amiableness of their dispositions and the 
| propriety of theirdeportment. But where 
the spirit and the graces of Christianity are 
added, it is like adding life and motion toa 
statue which we have admired for its pro- 
| portion and decoration. But a young per- 
| gon of elegant form and engaging manners, 
| who lives in profligacy, impurity and blas- 
| phemy, deserves to be compared to a finish- 
| ed statue, streaming forth corruption and 


i 
| 


DELICATE TRIBUTE. 


The custom of dressing the graves of the 
with flowers is prevalent throughout 

all Germany. Every little mound resem- 
* fluwerbed. The weeds are careful- 
Pulied up, and daises, evergreens and vi- 
are planted in this consecrated earth. 

On the centre of one, fre grave of a daugh- 
ter, was seen amidst tif various blossoms a 
lilly; it was tr@d to a little stick to 














— atmosphere with contagion 


its languithifig head from the vio-|!,and dea’ 
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ON THE DEATH OF ADAMS AND 


JEFFERSON. 
(Written Dec, 1826; but never before published.) 
BY DANIEL BRYAN, 
Behold that grave on yonder glorious height, 
Whose towering summit, crowned with Freedom's 
light— 
Long Wisdom’s seat, and patriot Virtue’s throne, 
Through stormy times the guide of nations shone; 


|| Lo, o’er that hallowed grave Columbia weeps, 


For there the Sage of Monticello sleeps! 
Still faithful memory paints afresh the woes, 

The trembling fears, and agonizing throvs, 

That wrung our hearts and swelled the nation’s 
breast, ‘ 

hen Death's dark angel reared his threatening 
crest, 

And there with horror-brooding pinions spread, 

Poised, ere his desolating shaft, be sped. 

And memory still recalls with graphic power 

That painful seene—the Sage’s djing hour— 


w 


|| When deepest sables clothed that weeping Mount, 


And Freedom’s breast became a bleeding fount! 


| Still sorrow’s glooms o’erwhelm the patriot’s eye, 
|, As he beholds the void in Freedom's sky 


Whence her greet luminary poured his light 


i] Ere yet it vanished in eternal night. 


But not alone for him her sorrow's flow, 
She mourns another mighty son laid low: 


|| In Quincy's shades the reverend Patriot lies, 
| And leaves a name embalmed in tears and sighs. 
| He, too, in days of perils, storms, and blood, 
| The dauntless champion of his country stood, 


Her civic creed by Jefferson designed, 

That other chief sustained with splendid mind; 
The former marked ber rights with skilful pen, 
And Adams stamped them on the hearts of men! 
One drew the martial lines with dextrous hand— 
The prize displayed—thy battle order planned; 
His compeer, nerved with all a chicftain’s might, 


| By geal inspired, and terrible in fight, 
| With lofty bearing led the Spartan van, 


And nobly conquered in the cause of man.* 

Their country’s independence having won, 
And through an age of brilliant honor’s run, 
Beneath the shades their laurelled trophies spread— 
With Freedom's conutless blessings o'er them shed— 
In calm domestic comfort they reposed, 
‘Till Death's eternal curtain round them closed. 

In dangers they had battled side by side— 
In peace, by fricndship’s dearest bonds aliied— 


| Nor Faction’s storm, nor Death's destructive dart, 


Could rend their spirits’ kindred ties apart. 

While Freedom's sons, on her proud jubilee, 
Rejoicing anthems rolled from sea to sea, 
And mountain heights and lowland echo’s rang, 
With thrilling praises, poured from harp and tongue 


| To Him who clothed with power the patrict band 
|| That freed from tyrant chains our straggling land, 
| On wings of transport, filled with holy zeal— 


These remnant founders of their country's weal, 
With seraph hosts to guide their rapturous flight, 
Together svared to realms of glorious light! 
But why their change should Freedom longer 
weep — 
Sinee they for her still guardian vigil’s keep? 
Since, though in starry ps!aces they shine, 
Explore pew worlds, and sweep thcir harps divine, 
Their fame, their virtues, and their works sublime, 
Still bless our land and gather strength with time ! 
The large munificence of Quincy's sage 
Shall crown his monument from age to age, 
And charity, a pilgrim at his grave, 
Long hence, with tears, its flowery turf shall lave. 
Lo, here—aspirants for the palms of Fame! 
Are names whose sound should rouse your souls to 
ame. 
These honored Sages for examplers take, 


| Their fervors catch—pursue their glorious wake ! 


Behold yon Emblem} of a lofiy mind 
Whose days were past in toil for humankind; 
That classic Dome for free-born Science reared, 
Whose light shall shine when suns have disappear'd, 
And round its glorious Founder's sainted head 
A crown of never-dying splendour shed ! 
That Dome—the offspring of illustrious zeal— 
By wisdom planned—a Patriot's last eppeal— 
— 

*See Mr. Wirt’s eloquent “Discourse on the 
Livesand Ch of Jeff and Adams.” 


{The University of Virginia. 
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Last generous effort in the holy cause 

Of virtue, happiness, and equal laws, 

In honour of great Jefferson shall stand 

*Till Ruin’s whirlwind sweeps his native land? 
Ye inmates of those conseerated halls 

Where Science now in vain her Patron calls, 

Whose youthful footsteps print the 

grounds, 

Where he was wont to take his musing roun:ls, 

Remember, though his body sleeps in death, 

‘The air is full of his inspiring breath! 

That he for you, his country’s hope and pride, 

His labours gave, and almost houseless died! 

Should e’er eaprice or passion prompt your. feet, 

While seeking Truth at this her favored seat, 

From Order's pale or Virtue’s path to ream— 

© think of him who reared this generous Dome ! 

Let honour’s noblest feelings swe)! your breasts, 

And bow your wayward hearts to hee behests. 








PHILADELPHIA: 
Apnrit 8, 1829. 





PuaiLapetrurA MontTury Macazring. 


The April number of this periodical was. 


published on last Thursday. Of the differ- 
ent articles we shall proceed to give a brief 
opinion. The first is entitled 

The Modern Drama.—This is the conclu- 
sion of an essay which was commenced in 
the number for March. It is by the editor. 
It is pretiy well written; but we conccive 
that it is rather tame for general entertain- 
ment. Its seriousness is not sufficiently 
impressive; and its humour has the fault, so 
common to some humourous authors, of 
being so chastened as to lose all effect. In 
this matter we may be wrong; we confess 
that we are in no wise predisposed to be- 
come interested in the subject, and may 
therefore have glanced over its discussion 
too hastily to have a due cstimate of its va- 
lue. 

Art. II. Christmas.—This is written in 
a style in which itis peculiarly difficult to 
sacceed. It would fain combine the quaint- 
ness of days gone by with the refinement 
of the present; and is therefore apt to ne- 
glect the point characteristic of the former, 
and the elegance that should be seen in the 
latter, Its greatest fault is the endless re- 
petition of the word ¢hen; surely the sen- 
tences could have been so constructed as 
at once to have avoided this, and to have 
heightened the effect. The subject be- 
longs to a class with which we are particu- 
larly pleased. 
en reign of substantial comfort, with the 
present prevalence of fashionable shadows. 
But such subjects, with all their familiarity 


of minute relation, should possess a graphic | 


distinctness, and life, which alone can give 
them real interest. 

Arr. Il. Thoughts on Fools. ch. 3.—The 
writer appears used to the pen; but it is a 
pity his subject should not be more choice. 


This article is not calculated for popular 


amusement. 

Arr. 1V. Washington at Prayer —This 
we shall copy into the Port Folio next week. 
Our readers can then judge for themselves, 
if they take the trouble to read it. 

*Anrt. V. Progress of Literature in Penn- 
sylvania. No. 4.—This article, like its pre- 
decessors, is correct, and suitable in its 


‘ 
hallowed 


We love to contrast the old- | 
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“yy : gerne ae . n 
\\style. We only regret that the literary his-|] of 1 e manners and customs of India, an} 


tory of Pennsylvania reveals so few of the 


| 
} 
| 
|| “ Immortal names 
1} 


That were not born to die.” 


| This is an epitome of all the troubles, and 
!|vexations, and wonders, and pleasantries, 
that occurred in all the crowded stage- 
coaches, and at all the overstocked stop- 
| ping-places, and in the great multitude that 


| lately gathered together, from all the points | 


of the compass, to witness the national 
| hubbub ’ycelpt the Inauguration. It is an 
llarticle that we can call clever after a first 
{| perusal, and something better after a se- 
) cond, 
| Ant. VI. Zhe End of the World.—This 
| isa marvellously humourous poem, if we 
have a proper perception of the m« aning of 
|| marvellously humourous. It is almost equal 
| tosome of the London nonsense that ap- 
pears so praiseworthy to some people. 

Art. VU. The Seience of Metaphysics.— 
If the author understands the precise mean- 
ing of his words, he has sometimes forgot- 
ten himself. Still it is a good articte—the 
best prose essay in the number, 

Ant. 1X. The Rash Promise.—A trifle, 

Arr. X. Stanzas.— Rather pretty. 

‘the editor of the Magazine could make 
it a valuable work if his patronage would 
warrant the requisite expense. We regret 
very much that it does not. The only fault 
we find with the work is this:—it is too 
tame—neither characterised great 
strength nor true humour. We hope it will 


by 


be otherwise. 
high standing is much needed. 


A monthly literary work of 
Moncey 
would make it such—would gain good wri- 
ters, 





' 4 Schoolmaster io his Boys when “ breaking 
up for the Holidays. 


Go, and your fancies realise; 
Leave others to philosopbise; 
For pleasure lingers not like pain— 
Time soon will bring you tasks again. 
Never in captive’s dungeon tower 

Was like anticipated hour. 

Go, litle prattlers, bless the seene; 
There are who long have waiting been, 
And many a mother’s anxious cye 

Looks for her household deity; 

And many a father longs to bless 

His daughter in her loveliness; 

And many a tear for joy shail flow, 
Which scarce the cheek itself shall know; 
For sweet affection, like the sun, 

Shall dry whatever it shines upon. 
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Life in India, or the English at Calcutta. | 
We have been much gratified by the pe- ' 


rusal of this work, which is_written in a 
style very natural and energetic. A varie- 


ty of characters are introduced, and stir-|| 
|| ring incidents follow each other in quick 
|| Succession, many of which abound in deep 


pathos and interest. It is full of animated 
descriptions, and presents a lively picture 


Ant Vi. 4 few days at Washington.— 


| of the mode of life of the English resident 


at Calcutta. ‘The reader is transported, in 
imagination, to the banks of the Ganges, 
and to the scenes of Hindoo superstition and 
idolatry. Among the most animated de. 
scriptions are a storm at sea; a battle be 
tween an English and French ship; capture 
of the female passengers by the latter, and 
their subsequent deprivations and hard. 
ships; the death of Major Melville, on 
scorching and desart plain; the agony of his 
wife, his only attendant; deserted by their 
*‘bearers,” (natives of the country) who 
fled from the appearance of death; the a 
most superhuman exertions of the bereaved 
Flora,digging with her own hands a graye to 
protect his remains from the approaching 
Jarkalls, whose horrid cries give notice of 
their vicinity, present images, thrilling and 
almost overpowering. The tenor of the 
work is strictly moral, and displays in the 
characters of the prominent persons, the 
beauty of virtue, and the punishment of 
We do not hesitate to recommend 
the work to our readers. . 


vice. 


REVERSE OF FORTUNE. 

Mr. Hastings was a reputable merchantin 
—-,u country town in England. He mar- 
ried young, and had a numerous family, 
over whom, as his temper was hasty and 
ungovernable, he excrcised the parental 
authority with harshness and severity, Hs 
wife was a pattern of female mildness and 
gentleness, and made it her study, by every 
so{tening and conciliatory art, to keep her 
husband in good humour with herself and 
children, but she often failed in both. 

Charles, their eldest son, had one of those 
dispositions which, though easily managed 
by gentle methods, always revolted agaist 
the exertion of passionate and vigorous alr 
thority. It was therefore impossible that 
he should avoid frequent and angry disputes 
with his father, whose sternness and seve 
rity he returned with unyielding obstinacy. 
rhe unhappy contest acquired such add- 
tional force with increasing years that when 
the youth had reached the age of fiftees, 
his father, in a fit of anger, turned him out 
of doors, with an injunction to depart and 
never let him see his face again. 

The lad’s spirit was too high to renders 
repetition of the command necessary. Ut 


|| provided as he was, he set out immediately 
on foot for London; where, after muct 


hardship and fatigue he arrived, and finding 


| an East India captain, with whom his father 


, had some acquaintance, obtained leave to 


| accompany him on a voyage which com 
| menced in a few days. 


Fxasperated as Mr. Hastings was, he 


| could not help regretting that his son had 


so well obeyed the command which his pa* 


| sion had dictated; und the mother, fe 


whom the youth had always testified the 
greatest affection, was long inconsolable. 
From their repeated enquiries, they wer 
only able to learn that their son had gone 
to sea; but to what part, and in what situ 
tion, they could not discover. 

To this cause of distress was soon added 
that of a decline in their circumstances, oW 
ing to repeated logses in trade. After a 
jineflectual strugglé of a few years, they 


1 were obliged to retire to a small house # 


a neighbouring village, where, almost co 
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resident = = : —= 
rted, in HE sumed by grief, with health and spirits bro- 
Ganges, HH ken, they lived in indigence and obscurity. 
tion and One advantage, howev er, occurred to Mr. 
Hastings from his misfortune; his temper 
ted de. was gradually softened, his passions subsi- 
ttle be ded, and he atte mpted to alleviate by kind. ! 
capture J ness the sufferings of his partners in afflic- 
ter, and # tion, behaving with the greatest tencerness 
d hard. fy tohis wife, of whose amiable qualities he 
le, on a fy vecame every day more sensible. ; 
ef ok Charles, in the mean time, was passing 
ny of his through various scenes of fortune. His 
by their 9 frst setting out was unfavourable. The 
ry) who J captain, to whom he had greatly recom- 


mended himself by his assiduities, died on 
the passage; and he was set ashore at Ma- 
das, Without money, patron, or friend. He 
was almost ready to perish from want, when 
a opulent merchant of the factory took 
pity upon him and took him to his house. 


; the al 
ereaved 
grave to 
oaching 
rotice of 


ling and 9% Alter possessing his diligence and fidelity 
* of the fy or some time in a very low employment, 

. the gentleman advanced him to his count- 
s in the 


ing-house, and initiated him into the com- 
mercial business of the settlement. 
During a short probation in this office, 
theyouth exhibited such tokens of capacity 
that he was thought a proper person to be 
sent a distance up the country, to a trading 
post of some consequence. Ile here man- 
aged some difficult and important concerns 


ions, the 
ment of 


ommend 
. 


| 





E. ; with so much address, and acted on some 
rchantin Bi critical emergencies with such propriety | 
Ile a if and resolution, that he acquired the conti- 
3 family, dence of the whole factory. He was soon 
asty a4 Hl bomoted to a lucrative and honourable 
parental sation, and began to make a fortune with 
— = the rapidity peculiar to that country. 


The impression of injury with which he 
left his father’s house, and the subse quent 


suffer 


by every 
keep her 


5 ‘ings he underwent, for some time sup- 
rself and 5 . - 


pressed his filial affection. He thought of 


th. | ; 7 ; 
: home as the scene of severe and unnierited 
> of those ‘ Sage ere } 
ned Chastisement. Dy degrees, however, as 
manage betier prospects op 


pened upon him his fcel- 
a cnene ot a: he melted at the re 

ings beCaMe Chanved; he melted at the re- 
gollection of the uniform kindness of his 
mother, and playful endearments of his} 
brothers and sisters. He even formed ex- 


d against 
orous all 
ible that 
, disputes 
and seve 
bstinacy. 
ich addi 
hat when 
f fifteen, 
1 him out 
part and 


td his own obstinacy, as at least equally 
blameable, He grew so uneasy under these 
impressions, that not all the flattering pros- 
pects before him could induce him to deluy 


t00« passage for England, where be arrived 


renders ifler an absence of nine vears. 
ary. ? On landing he met witha towsnman, who 
mediately HM informed him of the melancholy change in 
ier = hisfather’s situation. With a heart agitated 
id fin - every tender emotion, he instantly set 
his fat . of for the place of their abode. It was to- 
| leave wards the approach of evening when the 
ich com unhappy couple sat in me lancholy despon- 
=, tence, by their gloomy fire. A letter which 
— Mr. Hastings had that day received from 
is son Da the landlord of his little habitation, to whom 
h omy ‘eWas somewhat in arrears, threw more 
ee she haa usual dejection over the family. Hold- 
ifie le, W emihe letter in his hand, * What shall we 
miso oan do” said he; ‘he threatens to turn us out 
oe gone df doors—unfeeling man! Sut how can I 
rer pn pect more mercy from a stranger than I. 
‘hal : owed a own son” The reflection was 
“much for Mrs. Hastings to bear; she 
en lie ok her hand ‘ sobbed, and wept bitter- 
"after an Y. Nota t#ought of her present situatior 
a entered her mind; she felt oplyfor her long 
rete - rhe : he elJest dau tr, whose ele-| 
most ot orm was ill concealed by the! 


meanness of her dress, while the sympa 

thetic tears trickled down her che mae 
eks, en 

deavoured = 


to console her. The father sigh 


cuses for his father’s severity, and condemn- || 


any |e nger an interview that he so ardently 
desired. He collected all his property, and | 
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ed from the bottom of his heart; and two 
youths, his eldest remaining sons, hung 
over the mournful scene with looks of set- 
tted melancholy. Some of the younger 
children, as yet unconscious to sorrow, 
were seated round the door. They ran in 
with the news that a chaise had stopped 
before the house, and a fine gentleman 
was getting out of it. 
ment after, when, on viewing the group 
before him, he had only strength enough to 
stagger to a chair and fainted. The fami- 


\ly crowded around him, and the mother. 
looking eagerly in his face, cried § My son! | 


my son!’ and sunk down beside him. ‘The 
father stood with his hands clasped in as- 
tonishment, and then dropping down on his 
knees, exclaimed ‘Heaven, | thank thee.’ 
He then flew to his son, clasped him in 
his arms, and recalled him to life. His re- 
collections no sooner returned than he ask- 
ed his father’s forgiveness. ‘ Forgive you, 
Charles’? It is I who need forgiveness. 















































































The mother in the mean time lay almost 
It 
was long before she had strength to endure | 
the sight of her son, whom she had so long 
The whole family were 
| overjoyed, and the elder sister, who easily 


senseless in the arms of her daughter. 


desired to see. 


recollected the beloved companion of her 


childhood, exhibiied marks of the liveliest 


sensibility. 


After the first tender greetings and in- 
quiries were over, Charles briefly related 
1 
befallen him; softening however the dis- 
tressful parts, lest he should renew sensa- 
He concluded 


to his parents the various events that har 


tions already too painful. 
with acquainting them that all he had ac 


quired was theirs, and that he gave up the 
whole to their disposal, and should only 


consider himself a sharer with the rest o 


the children. The father would not accept 
the offer in its full extent, but borrowing a 


nsiderable share of his son’s property, h« 


associated him with himself in a mercantile 


concern, by which he was enabled to re 
gain his former opulence. 








FRANCE. 


| Letler to the Editor of the New Monthly Mu- 


gazine, dated 
Paris, Mec. 18, 1828. 


A great deal of interest has been excited 


during the last few weeks by Mr. Carri 
a young Frenchman who has been at Ton 
buctoo, and has been fortunate enough t 
return home again. 


brilliant parties to which the latter is inv 
ted. 
to the generality of travelled Jions, for h 


manners are singularly simp and unpre- 
For this reason I doubt whether 
will obtain in France the reward which 
he would have received in England, or in 


tending. 
he 


any country in which extraordinary ente 
prise is duly appreciated. 


the coast of Africa in the capacity of a me 
chant’s clerk. While in this situation, |} 
1; and perilous journey. 
buctoo, which was supposed to contain 


-||many distinguished men to Africa, and m 


\ 


vestigation. 


He entered a mo-! 


M. Jomart, a man of 
some reputation in the literary circles here, 
sets himself up as a sort of patron of M. 
Caille, with whom he goes about to all the 


M. Caille presents a striking contrast 


M. Caille, who 
isa native of Rochelle, was employed on 


conceived the idea of undertaking his long 


The city of Tom- 


ney had not been wanting to aid their in- 
I shall therefore have the 


'|greater merit, said M. Caille, if, poor “and 
||unknown, I succeed in carrying home any 
account of Tombuctoo.- He set to work to 
study the Arabic, and he engaged several 
masters, all of whom he quesuoned minute- 
ly concerning the governments and mode 
‘of living in the interior of Africa; and from 
all that he heard he had reason to believe 
that Tombuctoo was by no means so popu- 
\lous as was supposed. He learned that the 
nations of the interior of Africa were savages 
lonly on the subject of religion. These 
|zealous Musselmen conceive it to be their 
duty to convert to Islamism all strangers 
| who happen te fall into their power; and if 
\they cannot accomplish their object, they 
kill them. 
M. Caille quitted the coast, taking along 
with him a very small packet of merchan- 
\dise. He assumed the dress of the coun- 
try; and when he had got to some distance 
beyond the European settlements, he pro- 
fessed the Musselman religion; for, intent as 
he was on the object he hoped to accom- 
plish, he hesitated not to conform to the 
customs of the country. The account he 
gave of himself to the good Musselmen 
was as follows:—That he was a native of 
Egypt, and that at a very early age he had 
been crrried off by the army of the great 
Bonaparte. That having conveyed him to 
France the infidels prevented him from fol- 
lowing the Musselinan religion, and had 
even made him forget his mother tongie. 
‘This served to explain the imperfection of 
his pronunciation. He added that his mas- 
ter a rich French merchant, had conveyed 
him from France to the coast of Africa, 
whence he had found means to escape. But 
how was he to return to Egypt? That 
which he most dreaded was, he said, the 
chance of again falling into the hands of the 
infidels; and he had accordingly adopted 
the plan of crossing the continent of Africa, 
to regain his native country. 
Sometimes this story answered M.Caille’s 
purpose, but at other times robbers possess- 
| ed themselves of the litthe packet he car- 
| ried with him, On these occasions he be- 
| gan to read the Koran, and his property 
| was immediately returned. Finally, after 
| undergoing numberless difficulties, and 
suffering severely from illness, he enjoyed 
the unspeakable gratification of entering 
| Tombuctoo. He says he was by no means 
astonished to find that the city contained no 
more than twelve thousand inhabitants. The 
houses cunsist only of the ground floor, with 
a terrace on the roof. The inbabitants are 
of two different races, Moors and negroes. 
The former are more enlightened than the 
latter. ‘They were at first much shocked 
at the colour of M. Cuille’s skin; but on 
finding that he read the Koran, they be- 
came reconciled to him, and treated him 
with great respect. Me noted down the 
memoranda of his journey betweef ,the 
lines of his copy of the Koran. The spaces 
| were soon filled up, and he then wrote his 
observations on littie scraps of paper which 
he laid between the leaves of the sacred 
|book. He was once discovered doing this, 
|and he read surprise in the looks of all who 
observed him. 
|| ‘The people are but little civilised; per- 
|haps their physical organization is calcula- 
| ted to impede them in forming correct ideas 
|| on things which they have not had the op- 
a|| portunity of seeing and examining. They 
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million of inhabitants, was an object of cu { have but very confused notions respecting 
riosity to all Europe. England had sent 


the existence of any people out of Africa. 
They believe that in ape ye from 
their own, there ‘are powerful magicians 
who have entered into a compact with the 
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Devil, by which they are enabled to disco- || boat tats, POR TOLZO | that you are a friend to our sex. Ab! Jp 
ver hidden treasures, many of which they || Ne ate it 9 | Editor, if you are only of an obliging ds 
suppose to exist in the regions adjacent to PHILADELPHIA. ‘position how very much you might oblig 
Tombuctoo. They therefore look upon! — ~ at . 
every stranger as amsgician, who has come WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8, 1829. — if you would. I have a number of young 
for the purpose of depriving them of their | ~ siiaaecre Senet eae —=———====== | friends, and who knows but they may aj 
treasures. According to their interpreta-'|  Decision.—Our Supreme Court in the recent case || subscribe for your paper? I do not mea 
tion of the Koran, it is a meritorious action of several females vs. the vestrymen and wardens of |! to say that you would need suche bribefer 
to put to death an infidel who will not be St. Paul’s Church, has decided that females are not} = aut ‘ 

pt he , . Thi a6 is Gaetan of |entitled to vote at the election of vestry-men, &e. || doing an obliging thing, but I have always 
COnVered. ss wee = Fee — a notwithstanding the charter expressly says “any per-|, understood that a paper gets on better if 
poet ae to which M. Caille was exposed | 5, paying pew rent shall be entitled to vote,” &e. llit thas enig ‘if cabiadllinn eal dike 
at Tombuctoo. i . $ . 
, | || young ladies whom I know who do 
Two volumes of “ Letters” published by THE DRAMA. ling an tie iis eas rt * 
Paul Louis Courier to his dady, and his | The Theatre in Chesnut street opens to-morrow i? a y ee en 
friends, have just been published. These || evening, ‘The interior has been repaired ina novel | c—Set new te my request, T am natu. 
volumes prove what we never should have | and splendid manner; and the managers promise to || rally a shame-faced girl, and though I do 
suspected from the severe and misanthro- | bring forward a variety of the most admired pieces | all I can, I can’t help it—and I do wish yoy 
pical character of Courier; namely, that he | in rapid succession. ; would contrive to give us a plate of the 
cherished a most tender affection for his The ‘Theatre in Arch street is to open very soon || fashi that an onde b 
wife, who is a very accomplished and still under the management of Mr. Aaron J. Phillips, | asi sr a wen om me better than 
nondaeine woman { must confess, how- who is said to possess abundant resources for ma-|| those I fear will prevail; and if our leaders 

‘ . ‘ » 


* ° | hing the establishment attractive. | wae < . 
ever that many of Courier’s letters can have eo ‘es iain, auivier Sime Miss Kelly has | of fashion only ¢hink so why is not one fash. 
but little interest for the public; but in re-|| heen performing with considerable success. The || ‘0% 9S good as another—so dear Mr. Editar 


ference to literature some are excellent. | manager is very assiduous in his exertions to please || do manage to have your plate with some 
Military glory 1s sO worshipped in France, | the public; and has so far, been quite as successful || pretty simple cottage bonnet that ties dows 
that hitherto no one has ventured to hold | as could have been anticipated. lover the f Eile Gel de chen 

up to just ridicule the insolence of those | |, Over the face a litle, for Ido abominate 


a who, guided by their chief Napo- || || those great staring hats that stand strait ou! 
e€ 





} 
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’ Our late respected and valuable Representative, || ; 
on, carried the French eagles to all the || wm, Lehman, Esq. whose death at Harrisburg, on | from the head, and look so odd, and » 
capitals of the continent. These gentlemen Sunday the 29th ult, has caused so much regret|| bold. I wear one now, it is true, because] 
are a little subject to what is called in the among our citizens, with a liberality for which || must, for it is the fashion. And then, Mr. 
army ‘ Blague,’ that is, the epidemic which | his usefui life has been so highly distinguished, be- 1 Edi h pat to be Gals 
impels a man to become his own trumpeter, queathed one thousand dollars to the German So-|| © itor, they say garters are . o be the 
makiag himself the hero of every story he! ciety of this city, for the relief of distressed Ger- jion! Oh dear! I beg you will leave them 
tells In his posthumous works, Courier | ant sm ten town dally tthe Ateneum of | out—u hat i the use of gait if one wa 
oe Pong Bye : x - | 4 a 
has severely satirized this ridiculous osten- || i,5 gor the use of that invaluable institution, Mr. || frock long enough, which I hope we may 
tation. It is in his charming piece qntined \| Lehman, we have had it intimated, was worth near i be permitted to do in spite of the fashion. 
“ Cony. ale one | 
Fy et al yom glory in his| ome Boe hee en one of great public usefulne: | — me Sage ena agua ‘ _ - 
. : 2 : sefulness; ‘ ee . ant , 
happiest style. The Duchess of Albany, land the system of Internal Improvement, to which |! sed as I wis h, and at Ww ill be so pretty that 
you know, was the widow of the Pretender, he has long and seduously devoted himself, will lose || 1 am sure our fashion will prevail over eve 
. . et > . . in hima firm and undeviating advocate. I ivate || ry Ef vill s c Il the youn 
Cisarles Stuart; she visited England in the oy a — aa tne , “anger PY other AndI w ill speak toa young 
company of Alfiera, whom, it is said, she ge cr || ladies of my acquaintance, and get them to 
privately married. She gave very agreeable 


cle of friends, as a gentleman of fine dispositi d || : S 
. ona — posmonan"|| teaze their papa’s till they all take your px 
parties at Florence, though her household ||” ‘per. 


exhibited some of the absurd airs of a court. | 





Fashion.—1t is extremely unpleasant to be com- VIOLETTA. 


‘Another work which has had great cir- || pelled to disoblige 2 lady, especially one who mani- 


' 
culation, is ‘the reply of Louis Bonaparte , fests so favorable a disposition towards our work, as TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
to Sir Walter Scott's Life of Napoleon 92 | docs our fair correspondent. But “Violetta” is in- | 
Within three days after its publication, it. formed that her communication was received too || ¢..+:h section of this essay is in type, and should 


Essay on the “Proper Character of Woman;” The 


was to be seen in ever y house in Paris. But tates ee ype senha de the ape having progres- i| have been inserted in this number; we however are 
| | f ~~ |, sed so far as to preclude any alteration being made || unavoidably compelled to postpone it to the em 
perhaps the proo of success may not have in the plate. The “pretty simple cottage bonnet” |! 


° ° . - i k. 
much weight with you in England, where, | would look charming, no doubt, if the ladies would | i> emanation made by our friend in Millwoa, 
I suppose, the rich purchase every new) but think so—but we are slaves all: they to the | cannot. at the present time, be acceded to. We 
work as it comes out; in France, on the || fickle goddess of fashion, and we—why we cannot | may at a future period avail ourselves of his value 
contrary, people buy only books on which |, be otherwise than slaves to them. Therefore we |! ple services. 
they set a value. Louis Bonaparte is an|) ve s reeegy not a “simple cottage bonnet"—but || «Fiewers! wild flowers!” next week. 
honest man, and though he has been a ” tng, Soe abd aac “Vexations,” soon. ws 
. oe ht ra °o Fy 5 4 H y eithe nat we like |} “ ” 4; Re “Greece” by “Virgir 
xing. has net been spoiled by his court life; them or have any particular objection to then—we | ia = tows boas Ge re an Pra ys > with 
¢ has gg with F igeo oe j| are assured on the best authority, that they are to : : 
some oO 1¢ innumerable mistakes into | te “all the fashion;” this is the order from head- || OEIC Ed cus 
which Sir Walter has fallen. On the ap- quarters, and we obey. We beg Violettato be-|| SOS 
pearance of this little work, a French jour-|| lieve we dare not do otherwise; though in doing so . FRANKLIN . 
nal asked “In what family of kings, even, ve cheerfully bear our testimony in favour of her, CIRCULATING LIBRARY. J 
excepting the great Napoleon, are there to particular taste; having no doubt but that a lady! No. 76, South Third Street, between Gi 
be found men as distinguished for personal war codicil ope — yoo sshoaian \ rard’s Bank and Walnut Street. Justrecer 
i * - ; .- | that “our’s’? would universally prevail, provided the |) "4. eaves ial Ma 
a and — talents as Louis, Jo- | whimsieal goddess could be prevailed on, for once, || ved: Sailorsand Saints, or ere > 
seph, Jerome, and Lucien Bonaparte. || to relinquish her tyrannical sway. We may ven- || @UvTes, a novel, by the author o the 
I have scarcely left myself room to no-:| ture on a future occasion to set.up a “mode” in op- || val Sketch Book, in 2 vols, 12 mo, d lavgt 
tice a new Comedy by M. Scribe, in 3s | Position; founded on the correet principle of true|| ‘We have indulged in many a goo 
best style, entitled ° Le Mariage SHiaiinn., | taste and simplicity. We know nature would tri- || at the excellent nautical wit and bumour® 
tion.”? It ‘s Garrick’s « Clandestine Mar- || umph over art, at least in the estimation of the more |! these volumes.’—[London Lit. Gaz. 
cree . ~ || judicious and sensible; and we shall be very happy || Pp iblicati —The Protestants, * 
riage” exquisitely arranged d draws/}; . 4 7 PY | ecent Publications. ie F 3 
e q y anged, an raw || in being permitted to avail ourselves of the advice | tale of the reign of Queen Mary; wilh 
tears from all the eyes of the young ladies | of so excellent a judge as Violetta. met - 5 s a 1. from 
i i ing: | | Meister’s Apprenticeship, a novel,!rom 
of Paris. Lord Ogleby, instead of being | , a ng po “wo Lives 
idicul _ 4 : fe To the Editor of the Port Folio, | German of Goethe; The man of Two 
ridiculous, is made highly interesting, and | le 4 d: Tokeah, of 
is beloved by the merchant’s daughter,|| _S!—I understand by your advertisement — » ove Great aon 4% tome 
; ; , , i] ou i sy the Whit ose; Tales of Woman; 
who has married her father’s clerk. | that 7 ae give us — a Ankeny Othe author of Pelham; ws 
. j Ww : 
A novel in two volumes by a peer of | PE © € newest spring fashions; and I also lah, a tale of Jerusalem; The Subalterm 


France is announced—whether it will afford || understand from various litde particulars | Log Book; Tales of a Grandfather, 
reading for chambermaids or their mis- ! which I have contrived to pick up as well|i seres, Pelham, or the adventures of a 
tresses, will remain to be scen. Las by the general tenor of your Port Folio, |] tleman, &c. &c. April 1a, 182% 


the early attention their merits entitle them to 
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